LETTER  AND  SCHEDULE 


OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  COUNCIL. 


Thomas  AV.  Olcott,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  consider  in  what  way  the  munificent  investment, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Observatory,  shall  be  improved  to 
its  intended  purpose.  The  generous  appropriation  for  instru- 
ments has  been  most  happily  expended,  and  an  astronomical 
apparatus  of  unrivalled  perfection  and  completeness  has  been 
secured  ; one  which  it  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  observer 
merely  to  contemplate,  and  which  has  attracted  to  the  capitol  of 
your  State  the  regards  of  the  whole  world  of  science.  The  care 
of  this  great  treasure  is  a serious  responsibility  and  a weight  of 
trust,  which  cannot  be  honestly  undertaken  without  a distinct 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  its  performance.  After  a careful 
and  critical  examination  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
we  find  that  the  Observatory  cannot  be  creditably  conducted  for 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  of  annual  outlay.  The  special  de- 
tails of  the  investigation  are  contained  in  the  accompanying 
schedule,  in  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  'personnel  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum  in  every  respect,  and  that  no  farther  reduction 
is  in  any  way  permissible.  Rather  than  undertake  the  conduct 
of  the  Institution  for  a smaller  sum  of  money,  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly advisable  that  the  instruments  should  lie  idle  for  a time, 
in  the  company  of  too  many  noble  telescopes  of  America.  But. 
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on  the  contrary,  if  the  greatness  of  your  giving  can  rise  to  this 
occasion,  as  it  has  to  all  our  previous  suggestions  with  such  un- 
flinching magnanimity,  we  promise  you  our  earnest  and  hearty 
co-operation,  and  stake  our  reputations  that  the  scientific  success 
shall  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  hopes  and  anticipations. 

A.  I).  BACHE,  - 
JOSEPH  HENRY. 
BENJAMIN  PEIRCE, 

August  8,  1856.  B.  A.  GOULD,  Jr., 


To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  any  astronomical  instruments,  two 
observers  are  needed  on  each  night ; and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  in  labor  so  exhausting  to  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  mus- 
cular system,  the  same  observer  should  labor  on  successive  nights 
without  intermission,  when  he  is  to  be  employed  in  the  labor  of 
reducing  his  observations  by  day.  The  time  necessary  for  the 
“ reduction”  of  the  observations,  or  for  putting  them  in  a form  fit 
for  the  use  of  other  astronomers,  is  about  three  times  that  which 
is  consumed  in  making  the  observations,  so  that  if  the  sky  were 
always  clear,  the  full  energies  of  four  observers  would  be  required, 
and  two  assistant  computors.  Allowing  one-half  of  the  time  for 
clouds  and  rain,  we  have  the  labor  of  three  persons  to  be  required 
by  each  instrument,  and  three  instruments  are  the  least  number 
which  are  necessary  for  a well  furnished  observatory.  Besides 
the  labor  of  making  and  reducing  the  observations,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  other  incidental  duties,  such  as  the  care  and 
regulation  of  the  clocks  and  chronographs,  the  superintendence 
of  the  batteries  and  other  telegraphic  apparatus,  the  giving  of 
time-signals,  and  the  preparations  of  the  results  of  the  press, 
which  would  afford  sufficient  employment  for  an  additional  assis- 
tant. A personnel  of  nine,  including  the  director,  seems,  there- 
fore, the  smallest  number  to  be  expected,  and  this  would  require 
for  salaries,  say  $10,000.  The  care  of  the  building  and  grounds, 
the  fuel,  the  illumination,  (which  is  an  important  item,)  the  sta- 
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tionery,  the  materials  for  supplying  the  batteries,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  might  be  estimated  at  $1,500. 

There  then  remains  to  be  considered,  the  providing  a library, 
which  for  the  first  years  would  require  a considerable  sum,  and 
subsequently,  say  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  $500. 

The  expenses  of  publication  are  not  taken  into  account,  as  it 
has  been  intimated  that  these  might  be  met  from  other  resources. 

These  considerations  show  that  $12,000  is  a moderate  esti- 
mate for  the  annual  outlay  of  a first  class  observatory,  and  that 
to  restrict  it  to  $10,000  would  only  be  possible  by  means  of  the 
closest  economy,  and  by  enlisting  gratuitous  aid  in  addition  to 
that  required  for  the  expenses  of  publications. 
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